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I. 

As the forces of Czardom are driven back and crippled more 
and more, both on sea and on land, curious attempts are being 
made in England to impress public opinion with the idea that, if 
ever she were actively to turn against Eussia, she ■would have to 
reckon with an armed alliance between Eussia and Germany. An 
Australian writer writes in a Liberal London paper, after having 
travelled through the Muscovite Empire: 

" I saw quite enough to make me know that the Czar of Russia is 
at this present moment holding in a grip of iron the war party in St. 
Petersburg, who, rightly or wrongly, imagine that Britain's present Gov- 
ernment intrigued successfully with the powers at Tokio to bring about 
the present war between Russia and Japan. It is the Czar who stands 
between the war party and their desires, and prevents such a conflagra- 
tion as the world has not seen in our time. I wish I could burn this 
into the brain of every Briton who loves his country and hopes for its 
welfare : ' If war comes, Russia will not stand alone.' A nation with a 
fine fleet and a terrible army, an army that is ready to the last but- 
ton on the last shirt, will stand with her, fall with her, too, perhaps, 
for in the end we have always had a trick of holding our own; but think 
of the terrible sacrifice which must be made if things come to such a 
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pass, all danger of which could easily be obviated now by the exercise 
of a little wise statecraft, or, better still, a little national common 
sense." 

After that, the writer, whose imagination is on a par with, or 
rather exceeds even, his graphic qualities of style, fully explains 
that it is Germany who would, in the case mentioned, come to the 
rescue of Eussia! He then strenuously pleads for a brotherly 
feeling between the Englishman and the Muscovite. He says he 
has been through Siberia and heard of its richness in mineral ore 
" that made me green with envy." He " saw forests waiting for 
the woodman's axe, and plains waiting for the plough. If we 
could only get rid of the insane prejudice that parts the two 
peoples, what an opening is there for the British merchant and 
the British mechanic !" 

"And after all," he continues, "who is it that gains by the 
prejudice that stands like a rampart between us and them (the 
Eussians) ? Only the favored classes of each people, not the bone 
and brain of either nation. What business has this generation of 
Britons to cherish hate of Eussia; what cause have we to dislike 
them? The Eussian worships the same God that we worship; he 
adores the same Christ. . . . Believe me, the Muscovite is worth 
cultivating as a friend; he is worth dreading as a foe." 

Thus, by alternately threatening England with a Eusso-German 
alliance, and using words of fraternal cajolery, an endeavor is 
made to smooth matters for Muscovite autocracy, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned. But what right has any one to assert that it is 
only " the favored classes " in England who are opposed to the 
despotic system of government in the vast Empire of the Czar? 
Is not, on the contrary, the strongest feeling in that matter to be 
found among the truly Liberal, Eadical and Democratic masses — 
even as was the case, to my full personal remembrance, in the days 
before and during the Crimean war? At that time, too, Liberals, 
Bepublicans and Socialists all over Europe, headed in England by 
exiled leaders like Mazzini, Ledru-Eollin, Kossuth, and by Ger- 
man and Polish exiles, myself among them, called out for the most 
efficient warfare against that arch-despot, Nicholas I., whose rule 
had weighed like an incubus on the Continent at large. 

The Muscovite is worth cultivating as a friend, says Mr. Hales. 
But whom does he mean by the word "Muscovite?" There are 
tools of the autocrat's tyranny of really Eussian origin, and there 
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are such tools also among unscrupulous and corrupt men of dif- 
ferent race. On the other hand, there are numbers of real Eus- 
sians who aim, more or less hopefully, or with reckless self-sacri- 
fice, at the introduction of representative institutions. Now, with 
which class of Muscovites should Englishmen suddenly swear 
eternal friendship? 

Again, are there not ever so many down-trodden, non-Muscovite 
races in the Czar's Empire, who are rattling at the bars of the 
great prison-house ? What about the Finns, the Poles, the Letts, 
the German urban populations of the Baltic provinces, the Ar- 
menians? — to mention but some of them. In the introductory 
words of a previous article in this Review, I mentioned that the 
very first successes of the Japanese on sea were jubilantly cele- 
brated, as far away as the United States, by Polish emigrants. 
Since then, the Polish youth in Cracow have issued a declaration 
at a meeting, to this effect: 

" Seeing that the most effective crippling of Russia is in the interest 
of Poland, and will facilitate the reconstruction of our fatherland, the 
Polish youth sympathize in the heartiest manner with the Japanese, 
and congratulate them upon the successes hitherto gained, whereby the 
power and the reputation of Russia have been greatly shaken. In view 
of the forthcoming mobilization in Russian Poland, we hold it to be 
the correct way of acting for Polish soldiers and reservists not to desert 
before the mobilization, but to do so later on, on the theatre of war, as 
this would be the best means of damaging the Czar's army, both numer- 
ically and morally." 

Now, are Englishmen to give up their sympathies with the cause 
of the Polish and other nationalities, for the sake of currying favor 
with the Bobrikoff-Plehve system of government, which is to be 
continued in spite of the awful warnings recently addressed to a 
relentless autocracy? 

In Finland, Prince Obolenski has been appointed, and he is 
noted for his atrocious acts against a dissatisfied peasantry. He 
is a kind of Muscovite Haynau. In Russia proper, the same in- 
human harshness of rule goes on. It is upheld — as a Russian high 
official in the " Quarterly Review " has stated — by Nicholas II., 
who seems to be a self-willed and yet easily influenced monarch, 
combining, as is not seldom the case, the characteristics of a 
weakling with those of a pretender to personal domination in the 
" L'Etat c'est moi " style. He once said to a deputation that his 
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ambition was to follow in the footsteps of Nicholas I. What 
worse prospect could he have held out to his subjects? 

Mr. Hales does not appear to have reflected upon all this. Hav- 
ing been talked over in Eussia, he trots out a bogey to Englishmen 
of a coming Busso-German alliance, by which evidently ihey are to 
be hypnotized into friendliness with the " Muscovite." But Ger- 
many does not mean to shed her blood f or <the sake of the " beauti- 
ful eyes " of Nicholas II. In whatever personal utterances the 
German Emperor may indulge, his Government will maintain an 
attitude of neutrality. It will not dream of throwing the German 
nation in arms into this war at the side of that Eussian tyranny 
the doings of which have been exposed at the recent State Trial at 
Konigsberg, in such a manner as to give rise to an outcry of indig- 
nation even among journals which are in contact with semi- 
official sources at Berlin. 

To give an idea of the Australian writer's odd means of im- 
pressing his readers, I may quote from a concluding paragraph of 
his, in which he says that Eussia is only now making her prepara- 
tions for war. He says : 

" Try and picture such a scene as this, and it is a scene I have looked 
at so often that I grew sick of gazing. A train running at fourteen 
miles an hour. . . . What do you see? A vast stretch of fast-ripening 
rye, the stuff out of which the Russian soldier's bread is made. . . . Far 
as the eye can reach, you will see rye, nothing but rye. It is almost 
under your nose, and it reaches to the bounds of your horizon. Now, 
leave your window and cross over, and look out of the other side. 
And what do you see? Rye, nothing but rye. . . . The train is like a 
giant worm crawling in a prairie. You are in the midst of the jRus- 
sian army's preparations for the war. That, for Russia, at least, has 
only just commenced. You cannot realize it, my friend. You have been 
used to hearing of grain talked about by the paltry million bushels, 
perhaps. When it comes to square miles that make you giddy in the 
counting, you turn away and marvel. Well, so do I, and so will a lot 
of other folk before we are three years older." 

It is pertinent to ask : " Did not these enormous rye-fields exist 
before the war?" 

II. 

From this terrifying description of the boundless corn-fields, 
let us turn to another picture. 

At the Konigsberg State Trial, which practically ended in the 
disgrace of the disclosure of the attempted subserviency to the 
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Czar, a witness was called by the defence, whose revelations as to 
the condition of Eussia made the deepest impression abroad. 
This was Professor von Eeussner, a Russian subject, a member 
of the Orthodox Church, who for five years had been a Professor 
of Public Law and Criminal Jurisprudence at Tomsk. He re- 
signed after the late student disturbances in that university-town, 
when several undergraduates were beaten and flogged by the police. 
For it is always " flogging, nothing but flogging " in Eussia, to use 
the style of the Australian writer — even for political malcontents 
and prisoners. The very Senate of Tomsk sent a protest to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, but in vain. It was then that Pro- 
fessor von Eeussner handed in his resignation. 

In his long cross-examination, the full report of which is before 
me, and which extends over many columns, he said : 

"The influence of the Czar has certain limits. The power of the offi- 
cials is unlimited. There is no criminal responsibility for them, unless 
the higher authorities give permission for a prosecution. Even then, 
the Court for judging an official is mainly composed of officials of the 
Administration itself. There exists in Eussia no right of religious creed. 
It is forbidden to secede from the Orthodox Church. Even the change 
from one sect to another is only allowed by special permission of the 
Home Secretary. A conversion to one of the German Protestant sects 
entails the loss of all rights and transportation to Siberia. To leave the 
Grseco-Catholic Church entails also the loss of the right to educate one's 
children. The clerical authorities can imprison any suspect for life in a 
cloister; for, by the side of (he administrative procedure of transporta- 
tion, there is a similar privilege of the Church to exile people to Siberia." 

In regard to the press, Professor Eeussner stated that the Home 
Secretary can at any time prohibit the sale of a paper, or forbid 
it to discuss certain questions. Various Ministers and the Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod can suppress a journal at any moment. 
There is a Church censorship, a Military censorship, a censorship 
for Public Libraries, and a special censorship for Popular Li- 
braries. Any meeting whatsoever can be prohibited by the police. 
Even judicial sentences can be altered by administrative action. 
Thus, one sentenced to transportation to Siberia may be im- 
prisoned for life in the dread dungeon of Schliisselburg. 

During the recent riots which arose out of political discontent, 
floggings took place on a large scale. It was at first believed, the 
Eussian expert witness said, that this was an exceptionally arbi- 
trary measure^ but it was found afterwards that it was based on a 
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secret ordinance of Alexander III. Those condemned for political 
offences, men and women, have often been flogged. Hunger 
strikes, on the part of such prisoners, frequently occurred by way 
of protest Students have, as a punishment, been put into the 
army for life, irrespective of their being sick or cripples. Emi- 
gration without permission entails confiscation of property. 

A right of petition Professor Beussner further explained does 
not exist in Eussia. The change in the Constitution of Finland, 
without the assent of the Diet, was a State-stroke, an open viola- 
tion of the Constitution by the Czai. The documents published 
by E. Leonoff, as well as more recent publications of a similar kind, 
in which the complicity of the " Asiatic Department " of Eussia 
with bomb outrages in Bulgaria, and with the terrible tragedy at 
Belgrade, is fully evidenced, have the usual official form. 

" When two students," the Eussian witness said in conclusion, 
" had been flogged by the police at Tomsk, I went to Petersburg, 
but could not obtain justice from the Minister. The judicial in- 
quiry was conducted by the Commander of the Gendarmerie, Wahl. 
Thereupon I resigned my position." 

Wahl, one of the cruellest men, has taken a malicious pleasure 
in sneering at political prisoners placed before him, by saying that 
he had " something very special for their benefit " — meaning, as 
it turned out, their subjection to the knout. 

III. 

Can it be wondered at, in such a state of affairs, that the " mild 
justice " of revenge should have its course among the victims of so 
unbearable a tyranny? Perfectly trustworthy news, both from 
Helsingfors and from Petersburg — some of which has come to 
me privately — fully bears out the significant fact that the deeds 
done against Bobrikoff and Plehve correspond to the national, 
patriotic feeling of the Finns, and to the rising indignation of the 
cultured classes in Eussia, in an unexpectedly strong manner. 

I have before me a letter, signed " G. Georgi (St. Petersburg)," 
in which the writer says : 

"There exists an indescribable fermentation. Schaumann has become 
the hero of the Finnish people. He is recognized as its WilUam Tell. 
In all circles, even where political assassination is, on principle, strictly 
condemned, men speak with satisfaction of this deed, and mention 
Schaumann with deep respect. He is looked upon as the avenger of so 
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much wrong and suffering brought by Bobrikoff over Finland. Even 
though Bobrikoff was not directly held responsible for the prevailing 
' policy of the knout/ he was hated as the ready tool of Plehve and 
Pobiedonostseff. He was loathed as the destroyer of the happiness of 
hundreds of families, as the organizer of treachery and falsehood by 
a system of espionage, which has sadly undermined social intercourse — 
once so pleasant, and rightly famed in Finland for its hospitality and 
its noble freedom. He had driven out from office the incorruptible offi- 
cials of the country, and replaced them by mean self-seekers. The Police 
Administration had been filled by him with individuals of the shadiest 
kind, who had lost positions elsewhere. In the Postal Administration 
a ' Black Cabinet ' had been established by him. These are some of the 
traits of the new Russified Finland. And because Bobrikoff had set 
aside all regard for morality, for law, and for public faith, therefore 
the Czar, forsooth, assisted in carrying his coffin on his own shoulders!" 

This is surely a strong description from the pen of a man who, 
writing from the Eussian capital, even risks giving his name, 
though at any moment he might be haled as a prisoner to the 
fortress of Schliisselburg, or as an exile to Siberia. Those who 
have had experience of the time shortly before the outbreak of 
some revolution will understand the significance of such boldness. 
There are then generally a few men who thus act as brave and 
often self-sacrificing forerunners of a coming popular upheaval. 

So much for public feeling in Finland. Again, the killing of 
Plehve is now spoken of at Petersburg, among the so-called " In- 
telligence " — that is, the educated class which holds Liberal prin- 
ciples^ — in terms of that peculiar kind in which there is a curious 
combination, much relished among cultured Eussians, of strong 
political sentiment and of humorously ironical expressions. A 
man like the one who took the life of Plehve is called " a highly 
respectable assassin," a " most laudable murderer," and so forth. 
It is stated that " such words are now to be heard all over Peters- 
burg in good society." 

Among the lowest class, it is true, in which crass ignorance and 
bigotry prevail, the tone may be different; but there can be no 
doubt as to the tendency among all the better educated. Their 
ardent wish is to see representative institutions at last introduced. 
With an angry indignation that knows no bounds, they point to 
the fact of the so-called despicable yellow race in Japan enjoy- 
ing a Constitution, whilst they themselves are the enslaved sub- 
jects of an Autocrat who cultivates the most antiquated supersti- 
tions, and of his tools, who, on their part, flatter his ambi- 
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tion and his prejudices, and mislead him often by false repre- 
sentations. 

The dissatisfaction of the cultured and liberal-minded classes 
may be measured from several recent articles of Prince Mescht- 
scherski in the " Grashdanin." That gentleman is by no means 
in favor of the introduction of a Parliament. He is, on the con- 
trary, of quite a conservative, not to say reactionist type, as he 
might be described in other countries. He is an upholder of the 
power of the Czar and looked upon as a friend at Court. 

He writes that, at the assassination of Plehve, he was "sur- 
prised by the equanimity with which society received the news of 
the event. " Equanimity " is a mild word for what is known to be 
the real attitude of society at Petersburg. " It made," he says, 
" the impression of enervation or of demoralization." By that lat- 
ter word he means the virtual sympathy with the deed of the man 
who killed Plehve. However, Prince Meschtscherski would fain 
not believe that such was the case: but he adds: " At the moment 
that violent deed was done, there was a paralyzing feeling, created 
by the anxious question: 'What will come now?' I myself was 
thus affected." 

He describes himself as a Conservative. But he condemns the 
daily conflicts between Government and the elements of dissatis- 
faction, the treatment of the " Zemstvos " (provincial Diets), and 
the action of the police — which he looks upon as being contrary 
to the Imperial promises made in the Czar's Manifesto of Febru- 
ary 26, 1903. That manifesto spoke of an " approachment of the 
People to the Throne." He mentions his own repeated con- 
versations with Plehve, in which, whilst objecting himself to the 
introduction of a Parliament, he (Prince Meschtscherski) pleaded 
for decentralization and local self-government. Plehve would not 
hear of even that. "So the omnipotence of the Imperial Ad- 
ministration," Meschtscherski writes, " was fully established, and 
all social forces weTe subjected to Plehve as to a despot." 

This was written, after the life of the despot had been taken, by 
a conservative member of the high aristocracy. He has also to 
say something about the necessity of showing tolerance to ad- 
herents of religious sects and better treatment of non-Muscovite 
nationalities. By oppressing them, he asserts, they are driven into 
forming a united mass of enemies to Eussian nationality. -From 
such combination Eussian nationality, the Prince says, suffers 
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even in an economic sense; for instance — as he alleges — in the 
Caucasus, and in what he, too, calls, in the usual official language, 
the " Western Territory," meaning Poland. 

It is easy to imagine the views and the sentiments of the really 
Liberal class when a man like Prince Meschtscherski feels com- 
pelled to speak out in this way. 

Here it may be useful to correct the frequently expressed 
erroneous idea that Eussian revolutionists are simply " Nihilists." 
There was once a small section of men whom utter despair had 
made to adopt an insane gospel of general destruction without plan 
or purpose of the establishment of a new, better ordered state of 
society. But among the elements of dissatisfaction in Eussia, 
Nihilism is utterly exploded now. There are, among them, as else- 
where, moderate Liberals whose aims do not go further than the 
introduction of a Parliament as a means of gradual progress; Be- 
publieans of the type of Social Eeformers; and Socialists proper. 
In the native groups of the latter there are two sections: those 
who think that, before all, terror has to be struck into Government 
by all kinds of means ; and others who would rather forego using 
such measures, in which the bomb, the revolver, and the dagger 
play their part. It is always so, shortly before a coming revolu- 
tion. France, Italy, Germany, England also in olden times, have 
had experience of the same. 

As M. Plehve has been denounced as a despot by Prince Mescht- 
scherski, an infernal plan has to be mentioned, proposed in a 
pamphlet which appeared under Eussian censorship; that is, 
practically with the permission of the late Minister of the In- 
terior. It bore the title, " China or We," and was distributed 
largely among the wealthier Eussian peasants and among traders 
in the towns. It proposed the conquest of northern China by Eus- 
sia, and the transportation of 20,000,000 of the people of northern 
China to Central Asia, where they were to be distributed as slaves 
among the agricultural and manufacturing class ! Military settle- 
ments were to be established in northern China ; and all Eussian 
vagabonds, workless men, and politically dangerous persons were 
to be transported there. 

On the face of it, these proposals may be held to be too absurd 
for discussion. The strange thing is, that the imprimatur should 
have been given to such a pamphlet It looks like an attempt to 
attach certain classes of the people to the policy of Government. 
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IV. 

All history teaches that when things are nearly ripe for a revo- 
lutionary outbreak among a despotically oppressed nation, the 
ideas of tyrannicide get hold of the most moderate men, and, 
with the lessons of history before him, Nicholas II. had better 
reflect whether it is prudent to cling to the autocratic system at a 
time when even Japan enjoys representative government and 
" Young Turks " call for the re-convocation of an Ottoman Par- 
liament, which had existed in 1877-78, and which was only " pro- 
rogued" by the Sultan under the pressure of Eussian bayonets. 
Nicholas I. had to wade to the throne through blood. Nicholas II., 
by not yielding in time to the wishes of the enlightened classes, 
really draws upon himself an enormous personal responsibility. 

Unfortunately, the man who professed to set up a Temple of 
Peace, and who at the same time ordered an increase of military 
and naval forces; who furthermore broke his oath to the Finns, 
and provoked a war in the Par East, appears to be past teaching. 
He obstinately continues the old system, which is one of corrup- 
tion at home, and now also of inefficiency in war. Whilst his 
regular navy is crippled, he audaciously allows his so-called Volun- 
teer Fleet — practically a piratical force — to insult the strongest 
naval power of the world by capturing and sinking commercial 
vessels of that nation, as well as of others. It is a strange pre- 
sumption upon the longanimity of neutrals. In former days, such 
pirates would have at once been sought out by the insulted Power, 
been captured or sunk, and their captains, according to maritime 
law, strung up at the masthead without further ado. 

Everything that could be done to wear out the patience of, or 
unpleasantly to startle, his own subjects, Nicholas II. foolishly 
does even in minor matters. " What is the meaning," people ask, 
" of his giving the name of Alexis to his new-born boy ?" 

Alexis was the name of the son whom Peter I. killed ! Alexis 
was also the name of that loose-living Czar, under whom the Eus- 
sian nation was deprived of the last few constitutional rights 
which had been gained at the election of the first ruler of the 
House of Bomanoff. In those olden days, the formula for newly 
enacted laws was: " The Czar has ordered, and the boyars [noble- 
men, forming a kind of Chamber] have given their assent." 
Later on, under Alexis, even this slight constitutional privilege 
was abolished. 
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These are the Alexis names known in history, which Nicholas 
IT. now revives for his presumptive heir. A curious predilection, 
indeed ! 

V. 

The braggart utterances of the press under the Czar's influence 
are now a frequent theme of contemptuous remarks among the 
better educated Russians, though everything is done by Govern- 
ment not to let the truth be fully known as to the events in the 
Par East. Quite recently, shortly before the destruction of the 
" Burik," one of those papers which support the aggressive policy 
of Government, boastfully wrote : 

" We shall concentrate ourselves. We shall gather our forces on sea 
and on land, in order to measure ourselves with the enemy in a decisive 
battle. Our fleet is intact; and now, after six months, it is perhaps 
even more threatening for Japan and her navy, which, by its losses, and 
by its having had to remain, for half a year, in preparation for war, is 
very much weakened. Port Arthur is still in our hands, and the many 
sacrifices and persistent attempts of the Japanese to take it from us 
are, and will be, in vain. . . . The end will crown the work." 

This is the kind of information one of the most frequently 
quoted Petersburg journals, the "Novoe Vremya," vouchsafes to its 
readers. However, slowly but surely, the real truth gradually 
penetrates even among the masses in Bussia. They have been told 
that the reverses the army has suffered were the result of a clever 
Eussian plan to draw the enemy into the interior, where he would 
be overwhelmed. But the most benighted peasant will, when Port 
Arthur falls, refuse to be convinced that this, too, was a part of 
so clever a scheme. 

Meanwhile, discontent is on the increase all through Bussia. 
The different races may have a difficulty in combining for action; 
but everywhere there are signs of growing opposition. Outside, 
also, there are some manifestations of no mean importance. 

It may be remembered that, in the Norwegian struggle for 
greater independence from Sweden, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the 
distinguished poet, had gone very far in approaching Bussia. As 
he is a republican in principle, this created naturally much as- 
tonishment. It was a very unwise act of his. He thought — so he 
once wrote — that Bussia was no danger to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, her whole bent lying towards conquest in the East. He for- 
got that Bussia has always alternated between conquest in the 
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Near and Far East and conquest in the North and West of 
Europe. 

At last, however, the Norwegian poet has been taught the right 
view by what occurred in Finland. The Euesification operated 
there was evidently to be used as a atepping-stone for a later ag- 
gression upon Scandinavia; and finally, I may add, as a means of 
obtaining an ice-free harbor in the Northern Sea, opposite the 
Scottish shore. A scheme for the acquisition of such a harbor — 
namely, Hammerfest — is traceable as far back as the time before 
the Crimean war; which I perfectly remember. 

Were Nicholas II. in reality that which misguided flatterers 
have described him to be, on account of his peace-loving proposi- 
tions at The Hague — propositions he himself utterly disregards ! — 
he would have plenty of good work to do in his own dominions. 
There can be no doubt that the achievements of the Japanese are 
attributable to their remarkable advance in scientific accomplish- 
ments, besides their personal bravery, as well as to the high stand- 
ard of intellectual culture among the people at large. Japan has 
a population of only 45,000,000 ; the Russian Empire more than 
140,000,000. But in Japan 4,302,623 children attend school; in 
the vast, dominions of the Czar only 4,193,594. It need not be 
said that the difference is still greater as regards the higher edu- 
cational establishments in Japan, as compared with Eussia. 

What a field for bettering the state of popular instruction in the 
Empire of the young man who posed as a friend of peace and 
progress ! But as a matter of fact, the rule of brute force goes on 
under him with unabated cruelty. 

Not a few educated Russians, therefore, incline to the idea that 
it would be a good thing for their nation if the armed forces of 
Autocracy were thoroughly beaten. The defeat of Nicholas I. in 
the Crimean war brought to Russia at least some degree of relaxa- 
tion from his iron rule in matters of the public press and of the 
provincial Assemblies. Finally, too, the serfdom of the peasantry 
had to be abolished in consequence of that war. 

At the recent International Congress in Amsterdam, the strong- 
est imaginable demonstration was made by a Russian representa- 
tive. Among the delegates present there was a Japanese, Kata- 
jama: of Russians there appeared Plechanoff, who has incisively 
written against the Anarchist theory, which is often erroneously 
mixed up with the Socialist doctrine ; Leo Deutsch, who recently 
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was in great danger of being unjustly delivered over to the Rus- 
sian authorities, but was saved in the nick of time; and Vera 
Sassulitsch. She is well known for having made an attempt, in 
the eighties, upon the life of a Chief of the Police, who had had 
political prisoners, among them one of her own intimate ac- 
quaintance, brutally flogged and otherwise subjected to great 
cruelties. Juries being in existence at that time for such cases— 
they have since been abolished — Vera Sassulitsch was, to the horror 
of government, declared " not guilty," and managed, with the help 
of friends, to escape across the frontier of the Russian Empire. 

When Katajama, the Japanese, and Plechanoff, the Russian, 
shook hands at the Congress, there was tremendous applause. 
After a speech of the former, Plechanoff followed; both having 
previously been elected Vice-Presidents. ■ In a long and passionate 
speech, Plechanoff maintained that " the Russian people had had 
nothing to do with conjuring up this nefarious war, but that the 
hostile conflict had been provoked by the mortal enemy of the 
Russian people — namely, by the despotic Czar. If the Government 
of Petersburg were to be victorious, it would not be Japan, but 
the Russian people, which would really be the vanquished." 

The speaker continued by saying that the autocratic Czars, by 
their acts of oppression, had enslaved a mass of nations all around 
the boundaries of the Empire, thereby earning universal hatred. 
These nations were sorely suffering from the same chains which 
bound the Russian people. Hence Russian freedom had a thor- 
ough feeling of solidarity with those down-trodden races. What 
had been done in Finland was, Plechanoff said, on a par with what 
had long been done in Russia. "Now, however," he declared, 
" the time has come at last for the end of the Czar's tyranny. Blow 
after blow, defeat after defeat, administered to his forces in this 
war, evoke in Russia no sympathy with Government. That sorely 
driven Autocracy is a Colossus with feet of clay, and Japan is 
fortunately on the point of smashing one of these feet. The 
other will have to be crushed at home." In conclusion, Plechanoff 
spoke with indignation against France, who "had become the 
strongest support of the Czar's despotism, by paying with her gold 
the Executioner of All the Russias." 

There was the liveliest applause for these bitter and incisive 
remarks. Let Nicholas II. reflect upon them. 

Karl Blind. 



